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LANCELOT, GUINEYERE AND ARTHUB. 

BY JULIA MAGBUDEB. 



A recent writer, in contemptuous vein, has said : " To some 
men and to all women, the marriage ceremony is marriage." 

And, surely, this contempt is justified; for what reasoning 
human being could hold or defend such a definition of marriage? 
Yet, in a recent re-reading of the " Idylls of the King," the writer 
has been forced to the admission that our most Christian poet, 
Tennyson, accepted the definition of marriage here ascribed to 
the weaker sex and the weaker members of the stronger sex ! 

When we stop to think of it, or, rather, if we stop to think of it, 
which few do, it immediately becomes clear that the marriage 
ceremony is only a small part of the bond — the mere outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual state. Like the coronation 
of a king, it only declares to the world a fact which already exists. 
If the man were not a king already, the putting on of the crown 
could not make him one. So, also, if the bond and agreement 
between a man and woman have not constituted a marriage, the 
ceremony — be it civil or religious — is powerless to do so, in any 
sense beyond the legal form, designed to operate for the good of 
the state, in the legitimizing of children and the inheritance of 
property. 

Every reasonable being must concur in this estimate of mar- 
riage and repudiate any other. Yet Tennyson, in the two Idylls, 
" Lancelot and Blaine " and " Guinevere," has drawn a picture 
which, if it means anything in the way of ethical teaching, means 
that, in marriage, the letter is everything — the spirit nothing; 
that the form is the essential part, and the sentiment the non- 
essential. 

No one could deny to Tennyson the possession of mental in- 
tegrity; but, in this instance, has it not played him a trick? No 
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one doubts that, when he wrote so eloquently the story of the 
three beings, through whom came both the glory and the downfall 
of that high exposition of chivalry and Christian graces known as 
"The Bound Table," he was unconscious of any disloyalty to 
truth's standard. We, therefore, willingly concede the point that 
Tennyson was honest, in his day and generation. 

But in the years that have elapsed since these Idylls were writ- 
ten, the world has moved onward; and, although we cannot say 
that it has been always in the direction of spiritual progress, what 
we do maintain is that an honest prose statement of the character 
and conduct of the three individuals referred to, leads to the con- 
clusion that, had Tennyson written these famous poems in even 
the first years of the twentieth century, that quality of integrity 
of mind of which we have spoken must have constrained him to a 
different presentation of the narrative of the lives of Lancelot, 
Guinevere and Arthur — a presentation such as the more intelli- 
gent part of the reading public of to-day might find rational and 
acceptable. 

In considering the passages which describe the meetings of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, and of Arthur and Guinevere, and the 
consequences which resulted therefrom, one is constrained to 
wonder how the poet's conclusions, drawn from these premises, 
have passed unchallenged so long. 

To this the only answer seems to be that Tennyson, although he 
wrote, it may be, for all times, wrote according to the influences of 
the time in Which he lived. 

Would any creditable writer of to-day venture, in common, 
up-to-date prose, to hold up the circumstances and conduct of 
these two men and this woman for such an allotment of praise and 
blame as was meted out to each by Tennyson? 

Let us state the case in its simplest terms : Here we have three 
people — Arthur, the perfect King, conceded to be without spot 
or blemish or any such thing, holding up to his Knights, by pre- 
cept and example, the highest possible standard of living; 
Guinevere, young, beautiful, innocent, made for the love and 
worship of men; and Lancelot, bravest, most powerful, and also 
most courteous and gentle of Knights. 

Guinevere, having been " given in marriage " to Arthur, whom 
she had never seen, has no other thought in her mind but to be a 
true and loving wife to him. Lancelot, the King's emissary, to 
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bring his bride to him, has no thought but loyal obedience to the 
service of his liege lord, and loyal honor and respect to the lady 
henceforth to be his Queen. Before the royal pair have even 
met, Guinevere has felt within her the stirrings of the strong 
primitive attraction which reveals love to her in such an aspect 
as she had not hitherto conceived of. Lancelot, older and less 
unconscious, feels the same stirrings of his heart toward Guinevere, 
and sees in her the one woman. For there is nothing to contra- 
dict — indeed, there is everything to support — the idea that the 
love of Guinevere for Lancelot and the love of Lancelot for 
Guinevere were, both ideally and actually, the supreme loves, of 
both their lives. Between them stands her obligation to Arthur, 
as her King and husband, and his obligation to Arthur as his 
liege lord and sovereign — obligations stronger in those days, even, 
than in these. 

Guinevere, compelled by the exigencies of the situation, marries 
Arthur, with the image of Lancelot filling her mind, as the love 
for him fills her heart; and Lancelot looks on at the marriage, 
feeling his hitherto untainted loyalty to the King clouded by a 
forbidden jealousy. 

Time passes. Lancelot, the " peerless Knight," the " flower of 
bravery," equally brave and tender, equally loving and daring, 
shows continually before the Queen such qualities of mind and 
graces of spirit, such deeds of prowess and of valor, as furnish a 
reasonable and honorable foundation for the sentiment already 
kindled in her heart. Add to this the fact that Arthur bored her 
— which is simply the prose translation of the following words: 

" That passionless perfection, my good lord " — 
" He is all fault who has no fault at all " — 
" A moral child, without the craft to rule;" 

and consider also that her name was continually joined to that 
of Lancelot ("Lancelot, the flower of bravery, Guinevere, the 
pearl of beauty"), and any one who wonders that "the trouble 
grew and stirred" must be without the power of logical deduc- 
tion. 

So far — as, perhaps, all will agree — no harm was done. It was 
only the inevitable that had happened. "But" — the moralists 
will say — " it should have stopped there." Perhaps it should. We 
will not challenge that conclusion. 
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We turn now from the dual problem of Lancelot and Guinevere, 
to that of Arthur and Guinevere. To the former, she is bound 
by every tie of natural instinct, spiritual selection, intellectual 
judgment and a heart preoccupied by his image before she had so 
much as seen the King — the heart's affection based upon the 
mind's approval. Lancelot is what she likes, no less than whom 
she likes. She yields to him the supreme love of her heart, and 
knows that he has endowed her with a like great gift. So much 
for her bond to Lancelot. 

To Arthur, there is but the legal bond — the shell from which 
the kernel has been given to another. Granting the value and 
obligation of this bond, must we concede it to be all, and the 
other nothing? This, unquestionably, is Tennyson's conclusion. 
The whole trend and teaching of these poems is to the effect that 
the legal bond — the marriage ceremony — constitutes marriage, 
and, further yet, marriage which holds good for the world to 
come as well as for this world, even though, as in the present case, 
the mind, the soul, the will, the affections, all turn the other way. 

Arthur undoubtedly takes this position, but there again we may 
make large concessions to the influences of the times. Also— 
though with far less reason — we are willing to concede some- 
thing, on the same lines, to Tennyson. But what we do not feel 
warranted in conceding is, that this ideal of marriage should hold 
with the men and women of to-day. 

Much is said and written now upon the subject of divorce, and 
much there is to say, on the side of the state, against the man or 
woman who seeks to break the legal bond of marriage. Perhaps, 
of all these arguments, the strongest is that of necessity. The 
law must hold a man and woman together, for the reason that 
love will not But for this fact — the impermanence of human 
affection — which every day confronts us, Love and not Law might 
be conceded to constitute the marriage bond. But stern necessity 
compels us to recognize the fact that this obligation too rarely 
holds to be established as a precedent. Therefore — in the present 
age of man, at least, we are compelled to respect the legal bond. 

The legal bond, yes — but the mere legal bond, no ! — and when 
Tennyson pushes it to the point of assuring, without doubt or 
hesitation, that this will be the one which will prevail in the 
eternal hereafter, even his beautiful poetry does not save the 
situation from an element of the ridiculous. Remember that 
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Arthur is speaking to a woman who, by his own admission, had 
never loved him ("I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine 
but Lancelot's — nay, they never ware the King's"), when, in 
taking his last farewell of Guinevere, he holds out to her this 
remote, but glorious, possibility: 

" Perchance and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair father, Christ, 
Hereafter, in that world where all are pure, 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thy husband — not a smaller soul — 
Nor Lancelot, nor another." 

And what, we are led to ask, is the ground on which Arthur 
declares Lancelot to be a smaller soul than he? And what the 
ground on which Tennyson accepts, and would have us accept, 
this dictum ? Does the mere fact of chastity overbalance and 
outweigh the proofs of the soul's greatness which Lancelot con- 
tinually gives in his fealty to Guinevere? And, even so, what of 
the evidences of this same virtue given by Lancelot, in the follow- 
ing passage (but one of many proofs) which describes a scene 
between " Lancelot and the exquisite Elaine " ? 

" Then suddenly and passionately she spoke, 
'I have gone mad. I love you. Let me die!' 
'Ah, sister,' answered Lancelot, 'what is this?' 
'Your love,' she said, 'your love — to be your wife!' 
And Lancelot answered, 'Had I chosen to wed, 
I had been wedded earlier, sweet Elaine, 
But now there never will be wife of mine.' 
' No, no,' she cried, ' I care not to be wife, 
But to be with you still, to see your face, 
To serve you and to follow you through the world.'" 

Lancelot's firm denial to Elaine is only one more proof of his 
loyalty to the Queen and to his highest self — indeed, legal or 
illegal, it would be hard to find an example of a more unselfish, 
delicate and faithful lover. He was " love-loyal to the least wish 
of the Queen," even when she decreed that he should leave her. 
And even when he said : " I needs must break these bonds that so 
defame me," he added, instantly: " Not without she wills it." 

The poem ends with the words : 

" So groaned Sir Lancelot, in remorseful pain, 
Not knowing he should die a holy man." 
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Tennyson's reasoning in all this — making Arthur a holy man, 
because, per se, he was a chaste one, and Lancelot an unholy man 
because he had not the chastity which consists in fidelity to the 
legal bond — seems to elevate the latter so far above the spirit that 
all sense of due proportion is lost. There is little doubt that the 
world needs teaching as to the responsibility of the marriage 
bond; but, when Tennyson delivers this lesson of eliminating 
from the question all consideration of the obligations of love, 
respect, affection, and the behests of mind and soul, he goes so far 
to the other extreme as to class himself with those who regard the 
marriage ceremony as marriage. 

In conclusion, it seems not inappropriate to quote two verses, 
read somewhere in a magazine, years ago, and, for some reason, 
never forgotten: 

" Two ghastly shapes, in veils of mist, 
For longer years than both could tell, 
Bound by a stern gyve, wrist to wrist, 
Have roamed the ranks of Hell. 
" Their sad eyes know each other not, 

Their cold hearts hate the bond so drear: 
Yet one poor ghost was Lancelot, 
And one was Guinevere." 

This poem would, no doubt, have been regarded by Tennyson 
as entirely serious and just; but, for the men and women of 
to-day, is not its chief effect to revive childish and shivery im- 
pressions of " the bad place and the bogey-man " ? 

Julia Mageudee. 



